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State GOP Leaders Wanted Sen. Dole Out, Too 


THE UNBRIDGEABLE gap in politi- 
cal goals between Republican politi- 
cians and the White House was drama- 
tized by one particularly embarrassing 
moment during the generally uncom- 
fajtable Nov. 29 meeting at Camp 
David between President Nixon and 
Sen. Robert Dole of Kansas. 

Mr. Nixon had. decided weeks earlier 
to sack Dole as Republican national 
chairman and replace him with George 
Bush, U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, at the Jan. 19 national com- 
mittee meeting. But, as is his habit 
when trying to fire somebody, the 
^ president meandered. He asked Dole 
to consider when he should quit in or- 
der to better prepare his 1974 senate 
reelection campaign and also to think 
about who should succeed him as na- 
tional chairman when that time, soon 
or distant, arrived. Dole delayed set- 
ting a date but quickly suggested a 
successor: Melvin R. Laird, voluntarily 
retiring as Secretary of Defense. A 
brilliant political thinker and tireless 


organizer, Laird commands unmatched 
respect among party leaders. ' 

But the President hurriedly passed 
over Dole’s suggestion without com- 
ment. Laird’s relations with White 
House major domo H. R. (Bob) Halde- 
man deteriorated progressively the 
last four years, and he would be the 
last man desired as chairman by Halde- 
man’s palace guard. Laird would exer- 
cise the same independence at Repub- 
lican headquarters that he did at the 
Pentagon. The palace guard believes 
Bush, though a public figure of wide 
accomplishment, will take orders. 

THAT’S PRECISELY why Republi- 
can politicians are morose about the 
Bush selection. “George won’t go to 
the bathroom without asking the White 
House,” one bitter party leader told us. 
Such Republicans believe Bush as; 
chairman marries the party to the 
White House staff. The upshot: deep- 
ening pessimism about the Republican 


future, particularly the next presiden- 
tial election. 

Ironically, both politicians and White 
House staff agreed Dole should go. 
Their widely divergent reasons, how- 
ever, show the gap between their polit- 
ical goals. 

The palace guard long ago tired of 
Dole’s irrepressible bluntness. Presi- 
dential staffers were infuriated by 
his post-election criticism of Mr. Nix- , 
on’s ncn-involvement in senate races. 

In characteristically heavyhanded 
style, the White House leaked reports 
about Dole’s departure before he was 
told — no help for Dole’s 1974 reelec- 
tion campaign. 

But state party leaders gave Dole no 
backing either, preferring a full-time j 
professional to rebuild a Republican i 
Party exposed by 1972 state races in di- 
lapidated condition almost every- 
where. They want the new national 
chairman to provide not speeches but 
financial aid and varied technical as- 
sistance, particularly in candidate se- 
lection.. , 

■ TO PERFORM that role, many state 
chairmen wanted Ohio state chairman 
John Andrews, an effective full-time 
professional of 18 years experience 
with well-defined ideas about what a 
national chairman should and should 
not be. A more controversial possibil- 
ity was national committeeman Keith 
Bulen of Indiana, an innovative cam- 
paign strategist and organizer. 

But the White House job description 
for national chairman fits Bush much 
better than Andrews or Bulen: an j 

■ . articulate spokesman to travel the ) 
country recruiting candidates and set- ; 
tling local disputes. Mr. Nixon’s tqp 
political advisers want the national 
committee’s budget radically pruned, 
obviating the technical assistance de- 
sired by state leaders. 

This prospect can scarcely be appe- 
tizing to Bush, who would be a possi- 
bility for President in 1976 had he won 
his 1970 Texas race for the senate. He 
would have preferred a Cabinet post, 
but Mr. Nixon and his Cabinet-makers 
preferred faceless businessmen to poli- 
ticians in filling vacancies. 

Republican politicians, discreet by 
nature, will confirm Bush as Chairman 
Jan. 19 without a whimper — but also 
without joy. Whether their frowns 
turn to smiles depends upon Bush 
shaping the chairmanship to suit them 
rather than Haldeman & Co. As of 
now, that is one of the longest shots in 
Washington. 
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